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violent criticism with which the compromise reached has
been assailed by the extremists from both sides, sufficiently
shows that South Africa is not yet ripe for a settlement
of this question, and that a premature attempt must have
ended in disaster.
The position of Natal with regard to the proposed union
was wholly different from that of the other Colonies.
Here the quarrel was not so much with details as with
the general policy of union. The little Colony, wedged
between the Drakensberg Mountains and the sea, was
proud of its peculiarly British character, and feared
absorption in a preponderantly Dutch South Africa. There
was, therefore, considerable suspicion of union, and
a federation would seem to have been more popular.
Still when the question was submitted to the people by
means of a referendum the opposition proved much less
strong than had been expected. In the other Colonies the
decision of the question was left to the Parliaments. The
Bill, as finally submitted to them and to the electors in
Natal, embodied the alterations which had been made at
the final sitting of the Convention at Bloemfontein which
considered the various amendments proposed by the
several Parliaments. By June, 1909, the new Constitution
had been accepted by all the four Colonies,
The time was not ripe for the admission of Ehodesia as
a member of the Union. The Chartered Company could still,
it was probable, watch over its development with greater
success than could the Union Parliament or Executive. It
waa, however, provided, with regard to the future, that the
king, with the advice of the Privy Council, might, on
addresses from the Houses of Parliament of the Union, admit
into the Union the territories administered by the British
South Africa Company, on such terms and conditions as to
representation, &e., as were expressed in the addresses and
were approved by the king; and an Order in Council on
&ese lines will have the same effect as an Act of the British